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A WAR COMMENCEMENT. 


Our commencement was brief, lasting 
only two days. The only public address¬ 
es were the sermon and the baccalaure¬ 
ate address. Both of these were short 
and stirring. Mr. Cobbs in his sermon 
spoke of America as the standard bearer 
of democracy and President Riggs stat¬ 
ed briefly and forcefully how Auburn 
could do her part in making democra¬ 
cies safe. Both addresses were notable 
for their comoactness of thought and 
feeling and both gave abundant evidence 
of the purity of purpose underlying our 
position on war issues. There were no 
exhibitions of laboratories, oratorical 
contests, or drills. The dances were 
fewer than usual; and, for the first time 
in twenty-seven years, the Wurms Or¬ 
chestra did not appear on the program. 
Most of the undergraduates had gone 
home to talk war issues face to face with 
their parents. Many of our annual vis¬ 
itors, among them the newspaper men 
whose commencement sojournings are 
always pleasant, postponed their trips 
indefinitely. The Old Guard deferred 
the reunion, to a more seasonable time. 
In fact, we had almost a real war com¬ 
mencement. 

Yet, in many respects, it exhibited dis¬ 
tinct satisfaction. While a few pleasures 
were cut short, there was a clear con- 
sciousaess that in the hurlyburlv of war 
declaration and conscription, the insti¬ 
tution continued its steady progress. 
While Auburn did her bit. sending prob¬ 
ably more men to the officers’ training 
iQ^mps than any other institution in the 


state, she did a more difficult duty in 
keeping nearly seven hundred young 
men steadily, if not always calmly, on 
the job of getting ready for efficient 
service. Many institutions were demor¬ 
alized, one large institution in a North¬ 
ern state losing all but seventy or eighty 
students, and others continued work un¬ 
der prevailing disorganization. At Au¬ 
burn, to be sure, there was uncertainty 
and for a time indecision, but soon facr 
ulty and students decided that intensive 
training for efficiency in life work was, 
the best service each could render to his 
country. The corps of engineers, chem¬ 
ists and agriculturists maturing next 
year and the next may be as essential in 
winning this war as those who go into 
the ranks now. Here the Auburn spirit 
and tbe Americanism in selective con¬ 
scription joined hands. After all, who 
will stop long enough to think out the 
right course if the college man refuses? 
The institution in this matter showed a 
very much needed power at all times, 
the pow’er of self-control, and naturally,! 
we are proud of the fact. 


NEXT YEAR. 


There has been much speculation as 
to what colleges will do next year. The 
disorganization which came over some 
colleges at the beginning of the war 
caused some people to think that possi¬ 
bly colleges would close doors next year. 
In order to disabuse people of this er¬ 
roneous impression, many of the larger 
institutions of the country have begun 
to send out urgent denials. All colleges, 
including West Point and Annapolis, are 
planning to go right ahead. In fact, at. 
Auburn we hope that we shall have an¬ 
other freshman class of over three him-; 
dred. Many boys are below the con¬ 
scription age and many college students 
will be exempted in all likelihood be¬ 
cause they will be needed for scientific 
work in the future. Whether the war 
lasts long or comes to an end right away, 
it is decidedly necessary to train experts 
in agriculture, engineering and military 
science. Auburn, of all schools in the 
State can least afford to curtail numbers. 
In the work of preparedness, the tech¬ 
nical school is of preeminent value; any 
shortage of trained men during the next 
few years of war’s destruction or during 
the aftermath of reconstruction would 
be weakness at the most vital point in 
our de. ise. 

On the other hand, it is greatly to the 
student’s advantage to go ahead with 
his training. It has already been demon¬ 
strated that college men stand ready to 
take the best advantage of important 
places in the armies of production and 
of war. Graduates of technical andj 
scientific schools are especially in de-‘ 
mand. Although it is no discredit to: 
serve as a private in ranks, but rather a 
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great privilege, it is much easier to re¬ 
cruit privates than engineers, officers 
in signal corps, commissioned officers 
in the fighting army, chemists, efficien¬ 
cy experts, and leaders in other fields. 
While a student, follo\ving a technical 
course of study is fitting himself for a 
better position in the preparedness army 
he is losing no time in getting ready for 
the life work which he desires to follow 
when peace returns. Our military de¬ 
partment will continue in full operation 
next year and will give boys training ne¬ 
cessary for leadership in the army if 
they should be called to that arm of 
the service. This department has been 
in existence since 1872, and unlike 
mushroom military departments organ¬ 
ized under the stress of war, has a con¬ 
tinuous tradition of development. The 
same is of course true of our engineering 
courses. They have the poise that come 
only with experience. For these rea¬ 
sons we believe that high school grauu- 
ates will consider more seriously than 
ever the question of further training at 
Auburn. 


ALUMNI OFFICERS FOR 1917-18. 


On the recommendation of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee the officers of the Au¬ 
burn Alumni Association were unani¬ 
mously reelected and Hon. John Mc¬ 
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Alumni Orator for the 1918 Commence¬ 
ment. 
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THE 1917 COMMENCEMENT 


The 1917 Commencement will go down 
in history as one of the most inspiring, 
most serious Commencements in the his¬ 
tory of the institution, if the shortest. 

The arrival of forty-two khaki youths 
from the training camps at Fort Ogle¬ 
thorpe and Fort McPherson to get their 
diplomas on Sunday gave the real mili¬ 
tary air to Auburn’s war time Com¬ 
mencement. 

The Commencement Sermon by Rev. 
D. D. Cobbs, of Montgomery, was a mas¬ 
terful portrayal of America’s ideal and 
America’s hope in the great world war 
and this patriotic tone was carried for¬ 
ward by President Riggs, of Clemson 


College. 

President Riggs, ’93, delivered in his 
characteristic manner a strong address 
in which he outlined the duties of the 
college man in general and the Auburn 
man in particular. His address is pub¬ 
lished in full below. 


THE BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS 


Mr. President, His Excellency the Gov¬ 
ernor, Young Men of the Graduating 
Class, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am never so happy as when I am in 
Auburn. Here my responsibilities roll 
away like the mists of the morning. The 
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clock of time runs backwards, I am a 
boy again. 

“Sweet Auburn,” lovely in the dignity 
and honor of this great institution, love¬ 
ly in the good people of this village, 
whose homes and hearts are open to 
every man who wears the uniform of Au¬ 
burn, and lovelier still in that youth and 
beauty without which many of the sweet¬ 
est garlands would be absent from the 
halls of memory. 

When I look about me at these famil¬ 
iar scenes and into the faces of these old 
friends, there comes a host of mem¬ 
ories that prove over and over again 
that there is no other experience so 
charged as are these with the sweetness 
of life and the priceless value of college 
friendships. 

Remembers Sophomore Declamation. 

It seems only yesterday that I was de¬ 
livering from this rostrum a fervid Soph- 
omoric declamation describing the man¬ 
ner in which historic St. Michaers 
Church of Charleston had been saved 
from lire by a negro slave, after all of 
the white citizens had declined—re¬ 
spectfully and politely of course—the 
mayor’s call for volunteers. At that 
time 1 never thought to see the day when 
under a law-enforcing Governor, a com¬ 
mon thirst would bring our “city by the 
sea” to realize that it was really a part 
of South Carolina, and a dry South Caro¬ 
lina at that. 

1 can never forget the many attrac¬ 
tions of Gay Street, now a veritable 
“great white way,” but then steeped in 
Stygian darkness. Nobody feared dark¬ 
ness or desired lights in those good 
old days of innocence. 

And, then, there comes into my mem¬ 
ory a bright picture that time can never 
efface, a recollection of those good people 
whose home was mine, and whose af¬ 
fections were mine also. The hand of 
death has entered this picture and left 
here and there a shadow, but there still 
sit in these Commencement audiences 
some whose kindness to me I can never 
forget, and never hope adequately to re¬ 
pay- 

A Tribute to the ''Ranches/' 

I wonder if you call these homes 
“ranches” as we used to call them, and 
if they are to you what they used to be 
to us of the older generation? I hope 
that the spirit of the times has not chang¬ 
ed them into mere boarding houses, for if 
so. Auburn has lost one of her claims to 
distinction among the colleges of the 
nation. 

But time and the proprieties of this 
occasion will not permit me to ramble on 
thus brushing the dust of years from 
old but unforgotten pictures. 

Was to Appear as Alumni Orator. 

I did not accept an invitation to be 
here today thinking that I would have 
to figure as a College President deliver¬ 
ing a serious Commencement address. 


It was my thought that I should come 
here to speak to other alumni who like 
myself had left dignity at home in the 
custody of their wives and clients, and 
were here for a good time. 1 have been 
made the victim of an act of conscrip¬ 
tion passed not by the Congress of the 
United States, but by my old friend and 
preceptor. President Thach, whom I 
still dare not disobey, and that personi¬ 
fication of the alumni association, that 
irrepressible and irresistible rascal and 
prince of good fellows, Thomas Bragg. 

Young men of the graduating class and 
members of the faculty, too, please forget 
that 1 am a College President, that nonde¬ 
script personality who in the eyes of 
the average faculty and student body 
lacks exact similitude with his Satanic 
majesty only in the fortunate omis¬ 
sion of horns and tail. Think of me 
rather as a son of Auburn, one of your 
brother alumni, a little older, yet one 
who still retains a sympathy for the ex¬ 
treme foolishness of youth, whose heart 
still leaps to the sound of the referee’s 
whistle, or the umpire’s command to 
“play ball,” whose eyes still brighten at 
the sight of a trim figure and a pretty 
face. Think of me also as one who sym¬ 
pathizes with you on this occasion, and 
intends to set an example of brevity 
which will puzzle long-winded College 
Presidents to follow on future Com¬ 
mencement occasions. 

"Conscripted" by President Thach. 

Until my jilans were upset by the 
change in yours, I had selected as the 
subject for an alumni address “What 
the Alumni Ought Not to do.” I felt that 
1 could do President Thach and the Col¬ 
lege a service if 1 should discuss this 
subject good naturedly from the stand¬ 
point of a College President as well as 
an alumnus. For the Alumni are not 
always an unmitigated blessing. Occa¬ 
sionally they are an unmitigated nui¬ 
sance. A College President is some¬ 
times inclined to agree with the man who 
hung two mottoes in his house. The 
one in the parlor read “God bless our 
home.” The one in the kitchen referred 
to the cook in the same way with a 
change in the verb. And so very, very, 
very often the College President is led 
to say “God bless the Alumni,” but 
sometimes before he can slam the door 
of professional sanctimony on his early 
habits of thought and expression, the 
sentiment regarding the cook comes in¬ 
to his mind. It was my purpose to dis¬ 
cuss some features of this subject in de¬ 
tail, but it would be in bad taste to lec¬ 
ture the alumni in their absence. 

And so I have selected as the subject 
of my brief address this morning—“What 
Can Auburn men do to help make the 
world safe for democracy.” In just thir¬ 
teen minutes and fifty seconds I shall be 
through. 
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The Responsibility of the Nation. 

Some (people who are thinking in 
terms of territory and material advan¬ 
tage) are saying that this is not our 
war, that we should let those who have 
the greater interest than we settle it. 
Such have not caught the great vision 
which now begins to appear so clearly, 
taking form in President Vv^ilson’s im¬ 
mortal address to Congress when he 
summed up our responsibility as a nation 
in that wonderful phrase—“The world 
must be made safe for Democracy.”’ This 
is a war for world freedom, a v/ar in the 
process of which the nations through 
their sacrifices shall find their liberties. 
We deplore the losses of life and treas¬ 
ure, but death and destruction have al¬ 
ways been nature’s hand maidens of 
progress towards perfection. So war, 
the last reminder of the dark ages, is the 
sole effective instrument of progress 
against despotism—the one means by 
which the liberty of the world is to be 
permanently established. 

Providence has merely disguised under 
the mask of war a great sculptor who is 
chiseling not only a new map of Europe, 
but likewise a new ideal of its nations— 
an ideal in which against the background 
of the divine right of the peoples of the 
earth to govern themselves, shall clearly 
appear the right of every human crea¬ 
ture to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. Our entrance into this great 
war is the sublime sacrifice of the Amer¬ 
ican nation to the God of justice and 
peace. We sec it placed upon the 
world’s altar by the strong white hands 
of Ihat great international High Priest 
of liberty and justice, President Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have indeed 
embarked upon a great enterprise, the 
accomplishment of which may fake 
years of time, billions of dollars, and mil¬ 
lions of lives. America’s time has come 
to make sacrifices. Through sacrifice 
must the nation establish its claim to 
that greatness which President Wilson 
has imputed to it. 

The lines of Henry Timrod penned at 
the birth of the Confederacy well befit 
the entrance of America into the great 
world conflict— 

“Hath not the morning dawned with add¬ 
ed light? 

And shall not evening call another star 
Out of the infinite regions of the night. 

To mark this day in Heaven? At last 
we are 

A nation among nations.” 

Auburn Men in the Service. 

I am not surprised to learn that 250 
of Auburn’s sons are now in the officers’ 
training camps, representing a first con¬ 
tribution of this great institution to the 
cause of world freedom. They are given, 
as Auburn’s brightest jewels. Thev and 
their brothers who join them will be Au¬ 
burn in this great war. God grant that 


in the time of fiery trial ahead—doing a 
man’s part, giving all, withholding noth¬ 
ing, they may bring to their Alma Mater 
new and lasting glory. They may not 
fight upon their native soil, but where 
is the Auburn man, remembering the gal¬ 
lant services of Marquis de LaFayette, 
when this country waj^ struggling for its 
freedom, would hesitate to fight for 
French homes and for the liberty of the 
French people? If “somewhere in 
France” the last full measure of devotion 
should be required at their hands, they 
could not find in all the world around so 
bright a field of honor as are the shell- 
torn, scarlet fields of France. All honor 
to those who seek at the blazing front 
the part of service and of glory. 

But the places of danger are not ne¬ 
cessarily the places of greatest service. 
Modern wars must be fought by all the 
people. Behind the soldiers must stand 
the engineers and chemists, and behind 
all these the man with the hoe. Against 
the background of this world wide war 
cloud the silhouette of that solitary fig¬ 
ure looms larger than the tallest soldier. 
Armies can be conscripted, but old mo¬ 
ther nature can only be coaxed into serv¬ 
ice. No act of Congress can speed the 
time of harvest and no edict of authority 
can govern the seasons. 

Auburn Men Helping in Every Line. 

In all the lines of technical endeavor, 
we shall find Auburn men doing their 
part. Auburn engineers will help build 
the roads and bridges over which will 
thunder the feet of the marching thous¬ 
ands. Auburn veterinarians will hover 
on the Hanks of the marching legions of 
cavalry. Amid the shot and shell. Au¬ 
burn engineers will help to keep intact 
those lines of communication which 
mean life and death to every modern ar¬ 
my. Auburn chemists will pore over 
the great retorts in the factories where 
high explosives are mysteriously com¬ 
pounded. And at home. Auburn farmers 
will till the soil in the power of know¬ 
ledge and the song of the harvest will 
arise from a thousand waving fields of 
golden grain. 

Auburn men, too, will have a part is 
bringing about in this great country a 
mobilization of its industries for efficien¬ 
cy so that we may have here in America 
indeed the “^organization of Germany 
with the soul of France.” 

These are some of the tangible things 
that we shall find Auburn men at wPrk 
upon. 

But the task which America has un¬ 
dertaken, to make the world safe for De¬ 
mocracy, presents another phase which 
Auburn men. and educated men every¬ 
where must face and help to solve. 

The Problems of Democracy. 

While the world makes itself safe for 
Democracy, Democracy must be’making 
itself safe from its own shortcomings. Bill 
Nye, that sage of the North Carolina hills. 
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once said—“A Republic is a country 
run by men who make that their busi¬ 
ness.” This is alas, too true! We think 
of our country as an exampb of De¬ 
mocracy, and yet the United States is 
merely a political Democracy, not yet 
a social and industrial Democracy. 
When the war is over, we cannot go 
back to old conaitions. Men who have 
mingled their blood on a common battle 
field will demand all that such a sacri¬ 
fice portends. We cannot and we shall 
not have a Democracy of blood and sacri¬ 
fice alone. The time will come when as 
a result of this great struggle we shall 
have a realization of the true vision of 
Democracy as a land of more than equal 
suffrage—a land of equal justice before 
the law, a land of the open door of op¬ 
portunity to every man, and every wo¬ 
man too. Education is for the purpose 
of making men think to the end that 
they may be “self dependent and there¬ 
fore free.” The very essence of Demo¬ 
cracy is the ability \o put one’s self in 
another’s place. 

Auburn men, you must have a part in 
the re-adjustment that is coming. Up¬ 
on you and other men liberalized by ed¬ 
ucation must rest the responsibility to 
make Democracy all that its advocates 
claim for it, and all that it should really 
he. Out of this deluge of blood and fire 
Europe will emerge with a yearning for 
Democracy as never before. 

Ebenezer Elliott, “the Corn Law 
Rhymester,” of England, expressed this 
voarning when he said— 

“WTien wilt thou save thy people? 

Oh, God of mercy, when? 

Not kings and lords, but nations! 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
Flowers of Thy heart, 0 God are they; 

Let them not pass, like weeds, away. 
Their heritage a sunless day. 

God save the people!” 

Shall we offer to the bleeding nations 
with whom we are making common 
cause, and against whom we are fight¬ 
ing, only the example of a political De¬ 
mocracy? Shall they see in us no real 
equality before the law, no sincerety in 
our claims that ours is a land of equal 
opportunity for life, liberty and the pur¬ 
suit of happiness? 

. Such must be an ideal for the people 
and for the nation of America. If this 
be our spirit, the opportunity for serv¬ 
ice to humanity is great, and will be even 
greater when the war is over. America 
must become the conscience of the world, 
and by force and otherwise, her ideals 
of “right over might, law over force, and 
service over conquest, must prevail.” In 
the bringing about of these ideals of na¬ 
tional life, the educated men of the 
country, you men of Auburn, in your 
place and sphere must take a leading 
part. It is the opportunity of the ages, 
not only to make the world safe for De¬ 
mocracy, but to people the earth with 


democracies such as Ebenezer Elliott 
dreamed of. 

Still Other Duties. 

There is another duty that Auburn 
men can perform. Secretary Baker said 
to the College Presidents assembled in 
Washington: 

“We are going to have losses on 
the sea; we are going to have loss¬ 
es in battle; our communities are 
going to be subjected to the rigid 
discipline of multiplied personal 
griefs scattered all through the com¬ 
munity, and we are going to search 
the cause of those back to their 
foundation, and our feelings are go¬ 
ing to be torn, and our nerves made 
raw.” 

General Wood voiced the same idea in 
epigrammatic form when he said: 

“We are going to win this war without 
doubt, but not without losses.” 

There is a duty here to teach our peo¬ 
ple tolerance, to warn them against 
senseless hate of those who are mere in¬ 
struments of their sorrows, bv precept 
and example, to keep bright their faith 
in those who carry the heavy weight of 
responsibility for the conduct of this 
great struggle. Mistakes will be made 
that must be paid for in blood and treas¬ 
ure, but our people must be taught that 
even mistakes are a. part of every great 
enterprise which is directed by human 
wisdom. 

Before we are through, many a man 
and woman will cry out with young 
Clifford in Henry VI—“0 War, thou son 
of hell.” 

You men of Auburn, wherever you 
are scattered over this broad land of 
ours, must hear this cry, and you must 
be anchors in the time of storm. 

Holds Wilson's Ideal to Graduating Class. 

Young men of the graduating class, I 
would have you read again President 
Wilson’s appeal to the American people 
at the outbreak of this war. Doubtless 
you remember his wish for our country 
—that it might show itself a nation “fit 
beyond others to exhibit the fine poise 
of undisturbed judgment, the dignity of 
self control, the efficiency of dispassion¬ 
ate judgment.” That wish for our 
country is my wish for every one of you 
at this time when your life in the Re¬ 
public and your service to it should 
count so heavily. The times are preg¬ 
nant with meaning as well as with ac¬ 
tion. The order we have known is 
passing—all things are in a state of flux. 
The world’s extemitv is the college man’s 
opportunity 1o justify his college train¬ 
ing. The slogan of our great chieftain 
“to make the world safe for Democracy” 
is a challenge to the fighting spirit of ev¬ 
ery man before me. What will be your 
answer to this call, men of Auburn? 

I shall answer for you. again in the 
words of Henry Timrod, that great war 
poet of my native state, as he framed 
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the answer of South Carolina’s sons 
when the call of 1861 sounded on their 
ears—a call which in that day meant a 
summons not only to the post of greatest 
service, but to the place of greatest dan¬ 
ger too. 

‘T hear a murmur as of waves 

That grope their way through sunless 
caves, 

Like bodies struggling in their graves, 
Carolina! 

And now it deepens; slow and grand 
It swells, as, rolling to the land 
An ocean broke upon thy strand, 
Carolina! 

Shout, let it reach the startled Huns, 

And roar with all thy festal guns! 

It is the answer of thy sons, 

Carolina! 


LITERARY SOCIETY PROGRESS IN 
1916-17. 


College men of the seventies and eigh¬ 
ties have regarded with growing alarm 
the decline cf interest in college literary 
societies since the early nineties. From 
the beginning in the East Alabama Male 
College these organizations were flour¬ 
ishing, and in the first decades of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
they attained the position of supreme 
importance in student life. Nearly all 
students were affiliated v/ith either the 
Wirt or the Websterian Society; 
each had large libraries running into 
the thousands of books; each had ex¬ 
tensive and handsomely furnished 
apartments consisting of reception, as¬ 
sembly and book rooms; and society re¬ 
ceptions or contests were the best at¬ 
tended and the most enjoyable college 
events. Now literary societies are just 
one of the many interests of college life. 
Fraternities came in the eighties and 
nineties to compete with them in student 
social life; intercollegiate athletics, 
born in 1892, has become an overshad¬ 
owing giant among student activities; 
scientific study, beginning its marve¬ 
lous growth in the earlier years of Dr. 
Broun’s presidency, has been taking 
from 1889 until now a greater and 
greater share of time and interest; and 
more recently the increasing demand 
of class and laboratory work has made 
a more clamorous recreation than de¬ 
bating and other literary diversion al¬ 
most necessary. Then to cap the cli¬ 
max of troubles, the main building was 
burned in 1888, destroying every vestige 
of the glorious achievements of past 
years. The consequence is that, for the 
alumnus of the Old Guard, 

“There hath passed away a glory 
From the earth.” 

There is one glory of football champ¬ 
ionships, another glory of research and 
study, and another glory of culture, the 
joy of artistic expression, of refined, 
aesthetic tastes. No efficient gardener. 


in his enthusiasm for a new species of 
moi ning glory, will permit it to shade 
and dwarf the hardy perennials. Now 
it seems, this is partly what has happen¬ 
ed. Less important interests shared 
with equally important studies the time 
formerly given to the societies which, 
now having lost ancient glories, became 
also old fashions. The rural, liesurely, 
aristocratic life of the educated South¬ 
erner before the war has given place to 
the hustling industrial enterprise of to¬ 
day. Likewise the highly emotional, 
poetic “old Southern oratory” has been 
supplanted by the direct, unimpassioned, 
conversational type of speech making. 
New business conditions need very few 
political orators. The new emphasis on 
business and the change of type of ora¬ 
tory have together temporarily unset¬ 
tled our conception of the importance 
of practice public speaking and in gene¬ 
ral of the literary and artistic values in 
life. It is needless to say that we are 
coming to our senses. Colleges are lay¬ 
ing new stress on public speaking, oral 
English has become a fad, and corres¬ 
pondence courses in the art are multi¬ 
plying daily. We are learning over 
again how important it is for a man to 
harness the forces of personality, to de¬ 
velop his power to instruct and influ¬ 
ence. 

During the past year systematic ef¬ 
forts have been made to help literary 
societies find their proper place in col¬ 
lege life. Sporadic attempts in the past, 
like the giving of new medals or the peri¬ 
odic stimulation of the personal enthu¬ 
siasm of an interested instructor, rippled 
the surface of things to leave it placid 
again. Perhaps the same fate is smiling 
over the outcome of our recent work. 
Be that as it may, more students have 
given more serious consideration to the 
work of literary societies during the 
past year than during any year since 
1897. It seemed clear at the outset to 
members of the English Department 
that some kind of supervision is essen¬ 
tial. Two instructors agreed last Sep¬ 
tember to become personal advisors to 
the two societies. They assisted by 
speaking of society programs and inter¬ 
ests to their classes by urging in person 
many students to take part, by attend¬ 
ing the meetings and giving needful ad¬ 
vice at the proper time. 

Some enthusiasm was aroused by call¬ 
ing attention to the golden age of lite¬ 
rary societies in the seventies. The 
Wirt Society celebrated the birthday of 
William Wirt by having a program of 
reminiscence, in which Dr. Thach and 
Prof. Ross took part. An old Wirt pin, 
long ago forgotten, was exhibited and 
plans made to adapt it lo current tasUs. 
A change in rules which permitted only 
juniors to compete for places in the in¬ 
tersociety contests, opened all public 
contests to all students below the senior 
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class. A very large percentage of the 
membership of both societies comes 
from the two lower clases. As a con¬ 
sequence, two freshmen and one sopho¬ 
more won places on competing teams. 
But very few strongly desired such dis¬ 
tinction; it is clear that drill and train¬ 
ing in public speaking and a wider 
range of intellectual interests are by far 
more attractive and satisfying to the av¬ 
erage student. Faculty advisors helped 
effectively jin another way. Flormerly 
programs consisted almost uniformly of 
debates and often program committees 
were delinquent in announcing their 
programs long enough before the meet¬ 
ings. A set of model programs were 
prepared, including subjects from litera¬ 
ture, art, politics, studies of contempo¬ 
rary writers and thinkers, local as well 
as national and international in impor¬ 
tance. From these programs committees 
were urged to select programs for an en¬ 
tire term in advance. A list of “filler 
items” intended to vary programs, in¬ 
cluding music, declamations, readings, 
talks by guests, “stunts,” and mock trials, 
were prepared. As a result programs 
were more varied, more interesting and 
instructive and were published a month, 
sometimes three months, before they 
were rendered. This experience alone 
should insure better work next session. 

A freshman, candidate for the foot¬ 
ball squad, in explaining why boys were 
less interested in literary societies 
which were more beneficial than in foot¬ 
ball which was more entertaining to the 
spectator, said, “Why, Professor, if we 
had to attend football practice from 
eight till one and then from two till six 
every day, literary societies would be 
as popular as moving pictures, fhey 
are too much like work.” Yet wilh the 
full realization of the unpopularity of 
class work, the English department de¬ 
cided to give credit in English fo' satis¬ 
factory work in literary societies. The 
following schedule of increase was used, 
the addition being made to the mid¬ 

term grades in English. 

To grades below 60 were added five 
points. 

To grades between 60 and 70 v/ere 

added 10 points. 

To grades between 80 and 84 were 

added 8 points. 

To grades between 8.5 and 90 were 

raised to distinction (90). 

Grades above 90 \vere raised to high¬ 
est distinction (95). 

To insure the plan against misuse, 
grading committees in each saciety were 
selected from members of the upper 
classes and named by the head of the 
Department. In order for a student to 


get this increase in grade he 
was required to be present at three- 
fourths of the meetings during the mid¬ 
term in question and to appear on the 
program, with satisfactory credit, at 
least once. Definite reports to the Eng¬ 
lish Department giving attendance, pro¬ 
gram, list of speakers and other facts 
were required weekly. Certificates of 
credit, signed by the grading committee 
and countersigned by the secretary were 
required at the end of the mid-term of 
all those earning the increase in English 
grades. This plan is open to the objec¬ 
tion that English grades should be given 
speakers were not directly graded by 
the teachers of English. It perhaps has 
other weak points but the stimulus of 
credit has so strengthened the society 
organizations that we shall likely con¬ 
tinue the plan another year. If some 
tardy seeker after learning, who man¬ 
ages in this way to pass his class work, 
succeeds meanwhile in learning to speak 
well in public, no one should grieve. 

In the true American faith in compe¬ 
tition, another stimulus was produced 
by the organization of four freshman so¬ 
cieties, by four of the large sections of 
freshman English, Enthusiastic Wirts 
and Websterians were at first fearful 
that their freshman members would with¬ 
draw and that discouragement would 
follow. But in fact the few withdraw¬ 
als were hardly noticed. The ardor 
with which the freshmen went to work 
strengthened rather than weakened the 
old organizations. During five weeks 
of the third term of which I have rec¬ 
ords before me, three of the five socie¬ 
ties had a weekly average attendance of 
23, 27 and 29 members and visitors. 

During the same time attendance in the 
Wirt and Websterian societies almost 
doubled. It seems that the hope is not 
vain that by means of this freshman or¬ 
ganization w^e are successfully conserv¬ 
ing whatever literary society enthusi¬ 
asm was aroused in the high school and 
making legitimate use of class spirit and 
rivalry in vitalizing our public speak¬ 
ing work. We expect to organize the 
freshmen of next session in the same 
way. 

Though our plans are not absolutely 
definite w^e expect that the societies 
formed this year continue their exis¬ 
tence next year. A plan is now being 
considered by which twm of them will 
become subordinate parts of the Wirt 
Society and twm of the Websterian So¬ 
ciety. Likewise, w^hen the four or more 
freshman societies are organized, they 
will become parts of the system as clubs 
of the third rank. Diagrammatically the 
scheme looks like this. 
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It is not expected that there will be 
rigid rules excluding freshmen and 
sophomores from the parent socie¬ 
ties, but the classification suggested 
will probably come about as a result of 
rules requiring freshmen to present 
credits acquired by satisfactory member¬ 
ship in a subordinate society. Proba¬ 
bly the resemblance of this scheme of or¬ 
ganization to well known men’s frater¬ 
nal organizations will add a new incen¬ 
tive to those already in use. But this is 
all in the future about which it is dan¬ 
gerous to the reputation of the prophet 
to speculate at length. 

One weakness of our societies in past 
years has been the failure to use effect¬ 
ive publicity. They were often satis¬ 
fied with a pencil notice of program on 
scratch-pad paper posted in some incon¬ 
spicuous place while a gaily colored life- 
size poster on every tree and noisy mass 
meetings blared forth the glory of the 
gridiron and the diamond. To show so¬ 
ciety members that this state of things is 
not predestined and to noise about the 
advantages of literary societies, two ban¬ 
ner contests were started. One banner 
was to be given to the winner of the lar¬ 
gest score and the other to the freshman 
society earning the largest score. Cred¬ 
it was given for number of members and 
visitors, especially ladies, at meetings, 
for best programs for the week, for mon¬ 
ey contributed to the Debating Council, 
and to the improverhent of halls. Pic¬ 
turesque posters, displaying advantages 
of the ability to speak in public and 
score cards showing each week’s stand¬ 
ing lightened up the dullness of door¬ 
ways and landscapes. The average at¬ 
tendance of the Websterian society for 
the first five weeks of the contest was 
57. The average attendance of the 
Wirts was 70. Money was raised for im¬ 
provements, new members were initiat¬ 
ed; in fact, no camp meeting ever had 
better results in firing enthusiasm and in 
bringing in converts. 

There were six weeks of the contest. 
In the sixth week the Websterian Society 
secured Langdon Hall for their meeting 
and advertised a one-reel picture show 
and music as a part of the program. 
Nearly nine hundred people were pres¬ 
ent. On a day’s notice—all they had— 


the Wirts offered the same attractive bill 
of fare, bringing out nearly seven hun¬ 
dred people. The rivalry was so intense 
that another society was hardly dissuad¬ 
ed from offering a second picture and 
program to this last audience. A mem¬ 
ber of the faculty, disgusted with this 
riotous competition, refused to fill his 
engagement to speak on the second night 
before the pictures began. The boys 
were like the poor dog in the fable 
which dropped a good bone for the shad¬ 
ow of it in the brook. To win the ban¬ 
ner became the sole aim and not a little 
patience evaporated into temper as the 
contest grew warmer. But the exper¬ 
ience was worth it all. Faculty speakers 
and freak programs, while not a steady 
diet, were used too often. Pictures are 
good advertising, but poor literary pabu¬ 
lum and most likely should have been 
forbidden. Yet, more than a hundred 
new members were added to literary so¬ 
ciety rolls and seven hundred or more 
students received palpable evidence of 
the existence of these mystic bodies. 
Faculty and town had a chance to com¬ 
ment— it makes no difference how 
— and they did. Five student clubs 
came to a full realization of the 
meaning of organization and cooper¬ 
ative work. If these results are not the 
highest that could have been secured, 
they are at least worth the energy put 
forth. 

There is always the danger to which 
Charles Darwin fell victim, that science, 
study or business will stifle the esthetic, 
the love of poetry and music. This is 
particularly true of young people. A 
monkey and a grind organ in the school 
yard can ruin the most stirring lesson 
being taught on the second floor. One 
of the distinguishing characteristics of 
Auburn is that in addition to giving a 
student that scientific training that will 
enable him to lead his fellow men in the 
march of material progress, she tries to 
attune his ear for the finer music of the 
world-soul that is found in the lines 
and lives of our poets, prophets and he¬ 
roes. The academic student should 
have that seasoning of science neces¬ 
sary to adjust him to modern life; the 
graduate in science needs that grace of 
speech and the tone of culture that 
comes from friendship with the great of 
other days. In the words of President 
Wilson, quoted from a letter to the 
Princeton Conference on the Classics, 
“There is no sanity comparable with 
that which is schooled in the thoughts 
that will keep.” The mission of the lit¬ 
erary society lies this way and when stu¬ 
dents catch the vision of all that may be, 
departed glories perhaps may come 
again. If our work this year has made 
a bit of progress in this direction we are 
content. 
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BURTON, THE BOOK MAN BELOVED 
OF AUBURN 


(By Dr. W. E. Hinds.) 

“Auburn has lost her best beloved citi¬ 
zen.’’ So have said many in referring 
to the recent passing of Mr. R. W. Bur¬ 
ton. The loss is felt keenly and in a 
personal way by many thousands also 
who in the past forty years have passed 
through Auburn as students, for all knew 
him and admired him. “The Daily- 
Scroll,” which appeared each morning 
at the top of the bulletin board before 
his book store attracted interest in his 
stock of goods but even more drew men 
in admiration and affection toward the 
writer, who revealed himself in those 
stanzas as being a man of fine Chris¬ 
tian character, a close and sympathetic 
observer of his fellowmen, with unfail¬ 
ing good humor and a unique ability to 
set his thought for the day in charming 
rhyme. This impression of the man 
was but confirmed among all who knew 
him more intimately in business, social, 
church or domestic life. Many thous¬ 
ands scattered throughout Alabama and 
the South, especially may be interested 
therefore, to know more than was re¬ 
vealed by “The Daily Scroll” about this 
friend. 

Born in Georgia, 

Robert Wilton Burton, youngest son 
of Robert Perrin and Amarintba Robarts 
Burton, was born at Clifton Plantation, 
Camden county, Georgia, on February 
29, 1848. With his fun loving nature he 
made a joke of this leap year birthday 
matter, saying during his last years that 
he had ‘just passed his sixteenth birth¬ 
day.” In his third year this famous Lib¬ 
erty county stock moved to St. Mary’s, 
Ga., where the father died in 1852. An¬ 
other move then occurred, bringing the 
family to LaFayette, Alabama, where 
boyhood years were passed. Few who 
have read Mr. Burton’s stories or know 
his familiarity with Latin and Greek 
would dream that his total school exper¬ 
ience extended over only five years. 
His education was broad, but secured 
by his own efforts outside school walls. 

In the early years of the War Be¬ 
tween the States he was too young to 
participate, but as the conflict drew near 
to his home he assisted in and was for 
some time in charge of the construc¬ 
tion of Fort Tyler at West Point. As 
soon as he became seventeen he enlist¬ 
ed in Clanton’s Brigade, which was de¬ 
tached from the Sixth Alabama Cavalry, 
and was on his way to join Clanton at 
Brewton when he was captured and 
placed in prison on Ship Island. Here 
he remained for only six weeks when he 
was paroled at Vicksburg on account of 
the ending of the war. 

After the war Mr. Burton taught 
school for some time, then moved to 
Opelika, where with his brother, Cap¬ 


tain J. Q. Burton, he established a book¬ 
store. Meantime, with the establish¬ 
ment of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, the outlook for the bookstore seem¬ 
ed brighter and he accordingly moved 
to Auburn in 1878. 

Married at Glenville, 

Two years later—on December 29, 
1879—he married Miss Anna Maria Per¬ 
sons of Glenville, Alabama. The wife, 
together with the two daughters, Lucile 
and Miriam, survive him, as do also his 
brother. Captain J. Q. and sister. Miss 
Florence S. Burton of Abbottsford, Ga. 

In middle life Mr. Burton was widely 
known as a writer of serial stories, 
which were published principally in 
the popular boys’ and girls’ magazine, 
“Golden Days.” Among other contribu¬ 
tors to “Golden Days” at that time were 
Oliver Optic, Horatio Alger and simiJar- 
ly well known names. At this time also 
his cousin Joseph Le Conte was becom¬ 
ing famous in the field of scientific ge¬ 
ology. From the proceeds of four serial 
stories Mr. Burton built the cottage 
which was home to him thereafter. 
He jokingly described this cottage to vis¬ 
itors as “the only four-story residence in 
Auburn. 

These stories referred to were entitled 
“The Master of Parton Place,” “Edwin 
Fleetwood,” “The Bell Ringer of Brins¬ 
ley,” and ‘ Q. K.” Mr. Burton was also 
well known for numerous negro dialect 
stories and was for many years a fre¬ 
quent contributor to The Birmingham 
Age-Herald and The Columbus Enquir¬ 
er-Sun especially. 

Mr. Burton also appreciated and par¬ 
ticipated in many other forms of com¬ 
munity life and service. He served Lee 
county as Superintendent of Education; 
he was long a member of the Auburn 
Board of Education and for the last eigh¬ 
teen years he was secretary to the Board 
of Trustees of A. P. I. While he never 
sought for public office his fellow citi¬ 
zens showed their appreciation of his 
qualities by re-electing him on the town 
council without an effort on his part. 
Auburn students made bim a member of 
the S. A. E. Fraternity and he belonged 
also to the Huguenot Society of South 
Carolina. 

Active in Church, 

In his religious life he was an active 
and exemplary Christian connected with 
the Presbyterian Church at Auburn, of 
which he had been Senior Elder for sev¬ 
eral years. He also taught the Adult Bi¬ 
ble (]lass and contributed generously to 
every worth causre. 

For many years Mr. Burton had suf¬ 
fered from poor health, which his 
cheery laugh and hearty word concealed 
form all but his most intimate friends. 
Finally when the worn body could en¬ 
dure no longer, on June 22, 1917 the spir¬ 
it returned unafraid and unashamed un¬ 
to God, who gave it, and the body was 
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tenderly laid away at Auburn on the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

The memory of such a life will linger 
long and be an inspiration in the hearts 
of those innumerable friends whose 
livesv he touched and blessed. 
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Auburn Student Papers 
Wanted 


The following list of student papers 
was given to the Editor recently by Mr. 
L. S. Boyd, Washington, D. C. 

Auburn Analysis, monthly, 1883-84, 
Editor, W. L. Hutchinson. 

Auburn Analysis, weekly, 1886-87, Edi¬ 
tor, W. L. Hutchinson. 

College Topics, Monthly, 1891, Editor 
C. C. Johnson. 

College Index, Monthly, 1892-93, Editor, 
C. H. Ross. 

Orange and Blue, weekly, 1894, Editor, 
J. A. Duncan. 

Any information about any of these 
will be greatly appreciated. If any 
copies are in existence, let us know it. 

THE EDITOR. 
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